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@he Anti-Blavery Reporter. 


AUGUST—OCTOBER, 1905. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the RerortER is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 


held responsible. | 


The Slave Trade in West Central Africa, 


WE desire to draw special attention to the very striking series of articles now 
appearing in the pages of Harper's Magazine under the title of “The New 
Slave Trade.” Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the writer of these articles, was sent 
out by the management of Harper's Magazine in the summer of 1904 to in- 
vestigate the present condition of the African Slave Trade, and he chose as 
the scene of his investigations the Portuguese or South-Western part of 
Central Africa and the country inland thereof. Mr. Nevinson took what he 
describes as “the old slave-route, which follows the high but flattish water- 
shed between the Zambesi and the Congo,” and returned by another slave- 
route to the Angola coast. 

Our readers know that for some time past the Anti-Slavery Society has 
received reports of a traffic in slaves of the old-fashioned kind, which still 
goes on in the region near the confines of Angola and the Congo State, and 
not far from British territory, whence the hapless natives are brought down 
to Angola to supply the demand for so-called contract-labour for the planta- 
tions of the Colony and for export to the Islands of San Thomé and Principe. 
The existence of this trade has been laid before the Foreign Office by our 
Society, and more recently the Aborigines Protection Society has communi- 
cated to the Foreign Secretary information received from correspondents in 
Central Africa of the vigour with which the trade is now being carried on. 

In July, tne last-named Society proposed to Lord Lansdowne that a 
deputation, in which the Anti-Slavery Society hoped to have taken part, 
should wait upon him in regard to this subject, but the Foreign Secretary 
was unable owing to the pressure of other engagements to accede to the re- 
quest. He stated, however, that “ the question of the conditions under which 
labour for the Portuguese islands is obtained and controlled had for long en- 
gaged his attention,” and that some recent reforms had been introduced for 
the enforcement of the labour regulations. 

The Aborigines Protection Society thereupon forwarded to the Foreign 
Office a strong statement regarding the raiding and trading in slaves which 
goes on to-day in despite of the Brussels Act, citing among other evidence, 
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Colonel Colin Harding, the author of a recent book on Barotseland, who re- 
lates his own experience of the trade in the territory lying between Angola 
and North-West Rhodesia. 

Further correspondence has taken place, and extracts from a report by 
the Acting British Consul at Loanda have been published, in which, while he 
asserts his belief that the slave trade “is gradually falling into discredit,” 
and that raiding is becoming less, he refers to the export of slaves from tke 
interior to the plantations of San Thomé and Principe, “ whence they never 
return, and where there is a heavy mortality” It is satisfactory to learn 
that the Government have, as we are assured, taken steps to obtain all avail- 
able information on the subject, and we cannot but hope that the facts which 
are now being revealed by Mr. Nevinson from his own experience on the 
difficult and dangerous journey from which he has just returned, will not 
only stir public opinion in this country, which has always been sensitive on 
the subject of slavery, but will prove to be valuable material to our Govern- 
ment for those communications with the Portuguese and Congo Governments 
which they have promised to make “if evidence of a reliable character 
should reach them.” 

The articles are straightforward accounts of what their writer has him- 
self seen, terrible in their very simplicity and freedom from sensationalism. 
The first two, which appeared in August and September, were mainly of an 
introductory character, while in the third he proceeds to describe his experi- 
ences on his way into the interior. 

The editorial note prefixed to the first of the articles truly states that 
the African slave trade, which is said to have ceased since the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1885, has really assumed a more subtle and insidious form, and 
Mr. Nevinson declares that the problem of the relation of the black to the 
white races is not solved, but still awaits solution, with somewhat altered 
names, as urgent and uncertain as ever. 

The maritime slave trade is now difficult and unlucrative. Tribal or 
domestic slavery has always been practised among the natives themselves, 
and is not likely yet to become extinct, but this is quite different from “the 
plantation slavery under European control, for the profit of European 
capitalists,” with which Mr. Nevinson’s articles deal. 

“ When, as happens, for instance, in Mozambique, the agents of capitalists 
bribe the chiefs to force labourers to the Transvaal mines, whether they wish 
to go or not, we may disguise the truth as we like under talk about ‘ the dignity 
of labour’ and ‘the value of discipline,’ but, as a matter of fact, we are on the 
downward slope to the new slavery.” 

Mr. Nevinson’s second article deals with Angola and the system of con- 
tract labour, which is a matter of such vital importance to the colony that it 
forms the chief subject of conversation and politics, and the difficulties con- 
nected with it create a general feeling of disquiet. 
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The system by which the labourer contracts for five years to hire out his 
labour in return for wages, food and clothing is outwardly simple and fair 
enough. But in reality the natives are procured by agents from chiefs in 
the interior who offer men and women in exchange for arms, calico, or rum, 
and there is nothing voluntary about the transaction; the “ contracted 
labourers” are slaves in everything but name. 

Mr. Nevinson graphically describes the plantation which he saw. <A few 
yards behind the long line of toilers stand the overseers, each armed with an 
8ft. stick. The workers live in mud huts, and receive no wages, but 
“‘tokens,” which they can exchange for food, cotton, cloth, etc.—“ a form of 
truck system at its very worst.” The children born to them are in theory 
free, but in practice, owing to the scarcity and dearness of labour in Angola, 
they form the chief supply of the plantation. 

“The difference between the contract labour of Angola and the old- 
fashioned slavery of our grandfathers’ times is only a difference of legal terms, 
In life there is no difference at all. . . . . Slavery has an unpleasant name, 
and under present conditions it does not even pay. But I have met no one in 
the country who denies its existence in the form I have described.” 

“It makes no difference whether a written contract exists or not. F 
The servical system is only a dodge to delude the anti-slavery people, who were 
at one time strong in Great Britain, and have lately shown signs of life in 
Portugal. Except in the eyes of a law which is hardly ever enforced, slavery 
exists almost unchecked. Slaves work the plantations, slaves serve the traders, 
slaves do the housework of families. . . . Asa rule, throughout the country 
the system of labour is founded on slavery, and very few of the Portuguese or 
foreign residents in Angola would hesitate to admit it.” 

In Mr. Nevinson’s third article, from which the last extract is quoted, 
he touches on the export trade in the so-called servigaes to the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe. Within the last three or four years a change has 
taken place in the way im which the trade is conducted, as a coneession to 
‘“‘the outward decencies of law and order.” Up to a few years ago, gangs of 
chained slaves were openly whipped down to the coast, and the trader who 
brought half his drove alive to the market was thought fairly fortunate. 
Now, owing to several causes of which Mr. Nevinson thinks the native rising 
in Bailundu in 1902 was the chief, things are managed more decoroasly. 
The rising was undoubtedly due to the violent dealings of Portuguese traders, 
a special commissioner was sent out to investigate, and two officers were 
punished for open slave dealing. As @ result, the slaves are now treated 
without open brutality, but it seems doubtful whether this means any more 
than that “the horror of the thing has been driven under the surface.” The 
legal form of binding over the labourers is thus described :— 

“Everything is correct. The native, who has usually been torn from his 
home far in the interior, perhaps as much as 800 miles away, and already sold 
twice, is asked by an interpreter if it is his wish to go to San Thomé, or to 
undertake some other form of service to a new master. Of course he answers 
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‘Yes’ . . . If he asked, ‘Is it your wish to go to hell?’ the servical would 
say ‘Yes’ just the same. In fact, throughout this part of Africa the name of 
San Thomé is becoming identical with hell, and when a man has been brought 
hundreds of miles from his home by an unknown road and through long tracts 
of ‘hungry country ’—when also he knows that if he did get back he would 
probably be sold again or killed — what else can he answer but ‘Yes’?. . . 
And off goes the man to his death in San Thomé or Il Principe as surely as if 
he had signed his own death-warrant.” 


By a refinement of cruelty the wretched men’s wages are reduced in 
order to provide a “repatriation fund” for free passage back to the coast, 
three-fifths of the monthly amount being deducted for this nominal purpose, 
but the fund has long ceased to exist. 

The prices of slaves vary according to the place of purchase and cost of 
transport. In San Thomé a male or female slave is valued at about £30, 
but they can be bought for £20 or less on the main land. The treatment of 
slaves in Angola is not in accord with the philanthropic professions of 
Portuguese apologists. Mr. Nevinson quotes one of these who, arguing for 
the advantages of slavery to the slave, declared that he enjoys “a comfort 
and well-being” which would otherwise “have been for ever beyond his 
reach.” 

This is quite in the same glowing strain as the statement quoted in a 
document forwarded to the Anti-Slavery Society from the Portuguese Lega- 
tion in 1903, that ‘‘ San Thomé might be considered an ideal paradise for the 
negroes, as those of San Thomé were the happiest blacks in the world.” 


Mr. Nevinson saw two slaves being driven through an open square at 
Benguela like oxen, with a sjambok, and gives other shocking examples wit- 
nessed by Englishmen and Americans whom he met, of the inhuman 
“taming” methods applied by Portuguese owners to their slaves, men, 
women and children. Names of offenders cannot be given, because of the 
danger of exposing people to the hostility and persecution of the Portu- 
guese authorities and traders, This is said to be one of the chief diffi- 
culties of the whole subject, and we have good reason for believing it tu be a 
very real one. 

According to a rough estimate at least half the population of Angola 
are living under some form of slavery; some have estimated the slaves at as 
much as five-sixths. 

“Everyone in Angola is so accustomed to slavery as part of the country’s 
arrangements that hardly anybody considers it strange. It is regarded either 
as a wholesome necessity or as a necessary evil. When any question arises 
upon the subject all the antiquated arguments in favour of slavery are trotted 
out again. . . , Let us at once sweep away all the talk about the native’s 
good. . . . The only motive for slavery is money-making, and the only 
argument in its favour is that it pays. That is the root of the matter, and as. 
long as we stick to that we shall, at least, be saved from humbug.” 
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Chinese Dabour in the Transvaal. 


Wirut the last few months a great change has been coming over the way in 
which this question is regarded, owing to the facts which have been gradually 
coming to light, in spite of official assurances that all was well. Not long 
ago we were told (and indeed are still told in some quarters) that the con- 
dition of the Chinese labourer on the Rand was almost an ideal one; well- 
lodged, luxuriously fed, and paid on a scale of liberality unknown in China, 
his lot was far happier than if he had remained at home. 

Yet, somehow, riots took place among these ill-regulated coolies, in 
which heads were broken, and police had to be drafted in to quell the tumult 
and restore order. Reports too were published of convictions for desertion, 
assault, rioting, and refusal to work. 

In June, reports came of a riot at the Croesus Mine, in which the Chinese 
miners “ completely terrorised” the white men, one of whom was killed in 
the fray. In consequence of this outbreak, a deputation of white miners 
waited on the High Commissioner to ask for protection in their work. The 
correspondent of The Times explained thereupon that the Rand miners did 
not really resent the presence of the Chinese, or fear for their own safety, but 
that the question turned on the proper “ method of handling” the coolies. 

That all was not perfect on the Rand was made clear by the figures of 
convictions given in the Blue Book, published in July; these showed 405 
coolies convicted and sentenced during the month of April, against 110 in 
February, and 247 in March, 221 of these being for desertion, and 167 for 
refusal to work, riot and assault. 

Unfortunately the official method adopted by the Colonial Secretary has 
been, not only not to admit that anything was wrong in the treatment of the 
Chinese, but to decline to make any inquiry until actually compelled to do 
so. The facts which have come out about the flogging of the Coolies consti- 
tute a case in point. Mr. Lyttelton began by denying in Parliament that the 
Chinese were ever punished by flogging, except on the order of a magistrate 
confirmed by a Judge of the Supreme Court, and stated that this punishment 
had only been inflicted eight times in nine months. It was not until Mr. 
Burt, M.P., and others brought convincing evidence that flogging was con- 
tinually resorted to by mine-officials as a punishment for trivial offences, and 
this was confirmed by the sworn evidence of a compound manager at an 
inquest, that Mr. Lyttelton had any misgivings ; he was finally compelled to 
admit the need for investigation, and Lord Selborne has been in- 
structed to report fully on the matter. Meanwhile five new inspectors are to 
be added, and the powers of magistrates are to be given to the superintendent 
of the Native Labour Department and his inspectors. 

It has since been stated ‘“‘ authoritatively”? that no complaints of flog- 
gings have been received since June, when instructions were issued against 
the practice, but, in view of the official denial before that time that any 
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floggings occurred at all, we cannot attach too much value to this assurance, 
or to the further statement that the Chinese prefer flogging as a punishment 
to imprisonment. 

A correspondent of the Morning Leader has sent some particulars of the 
quantity and quality of floggings which were daily inflicted in certain mines 
which he names, his information being derived from what he himself saw, or 
from officials whose business it was to order the punishment. He further 
states that on word being received from England, flogging was stopped and 
certain other Oriental modes of torture, such as making the offender stand 
with one arm held up and attached toa beam nine feet high, were adopted 
instead. All these particulars are of a revolting description. 

Other allegations of ill-treatment have been published by the Daily 
Chronicle on the authority of a certain Chinese overseer, as to many of the 
coolies being deceived about the nature of the work which they were engaged 
to do, the withholding of pay from labourers until they have drilled at least 
two feet, and other statements. In this case Mr. Lyttelton was content to point 
out, on information supplied by the mines, that the informant had attempted 
blackmail and was unworthy of credit, and made no attempt to inquire into 
the truth of the allegations themselves. Now these may be true or false, but 
we contend that it is the business of the Government to make independent 
inquiry into the real state of things. At present we have seen no refutation 
of the statements, though at least the first-mentioned (the recruiting of ignor- 
ant coolies) has been independently attested from several quarters. 

Again, a writer in the Natal Press has written a very strong article on 
“the cruelty, nay iniquity,” which he alleges is “ systematically practised ” 
on the Chinese in the Rand compounds. He states that the regulation of the 
Ordinance as to flogging is entirely ignored, and describes the _ ill- 
treatment as scandalous. On this the editorial comment, after referring to 
the disturbances due to the Chinese as far beyond any that were caused by 
Kaffir labourers, is as follows :— 

“ The Chinese experiment has had a year’s trial now. Whatever it has done 
to fatten the bank balances ofthe mining magnates, it has done nothing to im- 
prove the economic condition of South Africa, and to-day things are worse 
everywhere than they were before there was a Chinaman in the country.” 

This conclusion is supported by some striking figures which have been 
published by the Pall A/all Gazette as to the actual working value of the 
coolie in three mines in June last, compared with the Kaffir. The figures 
show that the coolie works an average of 9} tons per month, against an 
average of 13} tons made by the Kaffir in 1903, and the Pall Mall Gazette 
comments as follows : 

“ Other things being equal, therefore, the Kaffir apparently does nearly 50 
per cent. more work than the coolie. It must be evident, from these figures, 
that the Chinese have not been a success financially or economically, and, with 
the social difficulties in addition, the hope of any material improvement is 
extremely remote.” 
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However this may be, the alarm caused on the Rand by the number of 
desertions from the mines is indisputable, and the Transvaal authorities have 
taken special police measures to cope with the situation. Arms have been 
ordered to be supplied to magistrates in districts near the mines, and the 
Ordinance has been amended by a clause empowering any white man to 
arrest Chinese deserters. 

A motion for adjournment was brought forward in the Legislative 
Council early in September, in order to discuss the situation, when it was 
maintained that the objections to the Labour Ordinance had been justified by 
events, and the promises of prosperity had not been fulfilled. The Attorney- 
General described amendments which would be inserted in the Ordinance, 
and while repudiating Government responsibility for Chinese desertions, he 
recognised the need of preventive measures. 

Another significant event is the deputation of Boer leaders to Sir Arthur 
Lawley regarding the Chinese desertions, urging the danger of the situation, 
and asking for the repatriation of the coolies. They argued that the Chinese 
had been brought in against the will of the people, and were “a menace to 
the country.” Sir A. Lawley declined to admit these statements, and said 
that the root of the matter was the want of sufficient inspectors to hear the 
Chinese grievances, many of which, he said, were real. The increase in the 
police force would be ample to check desertion in future, and he was sure 
that the measures taken would remove all cause for alarm. 


All these facts are significant of the disquiet caused in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rand by the presence in their midst of 47,000 Chinamen, who 
are constantly deserting, and the ontrages which have occurred show that 
this feeling is fully justified. It is now officially admitted that the condition 
of the coolie is, as T'he Times prophesied long ago, “ not a gay or happy one,” 
but that his grievances are real. What, then, are the arguments of those 
apologists worth, who still enlarge ad nauseam upon the comfortable and con- 
tented condition of these alien labourers ? 

Another argument which is now worn very thin is that importation of 
the Chinese is the direct cause of the employment of a far greater number of 
white miners. It has been clearly shown that the increase which has taken 
place in the number of Kaffirs employed is more than enough to account for 
all the increase in white labourers, and that the proportion of whites to 
coloured men has gone down from 175 in 1,000 to about 115. The truth is 
revealed by the fact that the Emigration Office still has to warn white miners 
against proceeding to the Transvaal in the hope of finding work. 

Yet, so powerful is the influence of the Chamber of Mines, that the 
Colonial Secretary still declines to put any limit on the importation of coolies 
from China, declaring that this must depend on “the necessities of the 
mines,” - 
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But whether this determination can be maintained seems doubtful, 
when, on the one hand, the alarm caused by the constant outrages and 
murders is leading to a general demand both through the Press and through 
deputations for “effective measures,’ while, on the other, it is said to be 
impossible for the Companies under the ordinance to restrict the Chinese to 
the vompounds. The Johannesburg Star says: 


“Tt is regarded as certain in well-informed circles here that, unless the 
Government allows the mining people to keep the coolies under the firmest and 
strictest control, there will be no cessation in the deeds of violence which are 
now terrorising the countryside.” 


But the President of the Chamber of Mines declares— 

“If they were permitted to do so it would be most undesirable, as it would 
mean condemning the coolies to an extent which might be called slavery, thus 
giving rise to disturbances and depriving them of the power of spending prac- 
tically the whole of their wages in the country, which power they at present 
possess, The majority of the coolies are law-abiding.”’ 

So the authorities seem to be landed in an impasse. When the Govern- 
ment entered upon their Chinese policy last year they adopted a compromise, 
The Chinese labourers were to be brought in to satisfy the demands of the 
mines, but to avoid racial complications and competition with the whites, 
they were to be bound by a rigid contract, kept strictly isolated from the 
community and repatriated at the end of their term. The carrying out of 
the restrictions is now found impracticable—as was indeed foretold by some 
who had experience of Chinese labour—and in view of recent occurrences 
and the present state of nervous uneasiness, not to say panic, in the Trans- 
vaal, it seems likely that the country will not much longer endure the 
presence in their midst of some 50,000 undesirable aliens. 


The following letter has been forwarded to the Colonial Office :— 


51, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 
7th October, 1905. 
To the Rr. Hoy. Atyrep Lyrrenron, K.C., M.P., Ete. 

Sir,— 1 beg leave to address you with reference to recent developments 
of the question of Chinese labour on the Rand, which my Committee regard 
with very deep concern. 

My Committee have from the first felt the strongest objections to the 
importation of Chinese labourers under the Ordinance of 1904, on the grounds 
that the contract made by the labourer is contrary to the principles of English 
law as allowing him to incorporate into his contract the ingredients of slavery, 
and that the conditions under which the coolies are introduced for the sole 
purpose of unskilled labour in the mines are degrading, and inconsistent with 
our British traditions of freedom. 
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They were glad, however, to observe at first that the material surround- 
ings of the Chinese labourers in the mines were usually described as good, 
and that for the most part it was agreed that the men were comfortably 
housed and fed, and in general well treated. But the figures which have from 
time to time been officially published as to the number of convictions and 
sentences on Jabourers under the Act for such offences as rioting, desertion 
and refusal to work, have been far from reassuring, and the oficial reports 
given in the Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 2,563 [pp. 6,10, 17] for the months of 


‘ February, March and April, showed an increase of convictions in a proportion 


far greater than that of the number of labourers employed. The constant 
reports, too, of riots and disturbances which have occurred on different mines, 
and which appear to be increasing in frequency and gravity as time goes on, 
have shown that all has not been well. Now, however, that the number of 
desertions from the mines is growing to such proportions as to cause general 
alarm in their neighbourhood, and that the outrages committed by the 
deserting coolies have been such as to necessitate the taking of special 
preventive measures and an amendment of the Labour Ordinance, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusions (1) that the labourers have good reason to 
be dissatisfied with the treatment which they receive in the mines and are 
doing all they can to escape from it; (2) that the present situation is one 
fraught with grave danger to the community. The first conclusion is 
strengthened by the reports which for some time past have been received of 
the frequent and unauthorised flogging of the Chinese which has taken place 
in certain mines— reports which now leave no room for doubt—and my Com- 
mittee is glad to observe that orders have been issued against the continuance 
of this practice, and that a full inquiry is at length being instituted into it 
by the Government. 

My Committee submit that the statements which have persistently been 
made and are being made in the Press as to cruelty, and harsh and unfair 
treatment of the Chinese labourers in the mines, and as to their having been 
frequently engaged in ignorance of the conditions of mine labour (which have 
not, so far as they are aware, been explained or refuted), call for the most 
searching investigation and inquiry on the part of the Government, and are 
in no wise met by general denials issued from the Chamber of Mines. My 
Committee have noticed the very important admission made by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Transvaal, in replying to a recent Boer deputation, 
that many of the coolies’ grievances were real. 

The second conclusion is confirmed by the debate which recently took 
place in the Transvaal Legislative Council and by the fact that deputations 
have thought it necessary to wait upon both the Earl of Selborne and Sir 
Arthur Lawley to ask for protection. The appointment of additional Inspec- 
tors and the conferment of increased powers upon officials shows that the 
Government recognises the gravity of the situation. In this connection my 
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Committee think very significant the recent declaration of the President of 
the Chamber of Mines as to the inability of the Mining Companies to restrict 
Chinese labourers to the eompound, and the undesirability of attempting to 
do so; from this it would seem that the policy of entirely isolating the Chinese 
from the rest of the community—one of the semi-servile conditions under 
which alone it was considered possible to introduce these labourers into the 
Transvaal— has proyed impracticable. 

Further, I am directed to say that my Committee deeply regret to see 
that whereas the importation of Chinese indentured labour was at first . 
spoken of by the Government as an experiment, and was understood to be 
initiated to meet a special labour crisis, it has now been stated in both Houses 
of Parliament that the Government intends to allow the importation to go on 
without any limit so long as it is demanded by the mines. 

In view of the discontent, alarm and danger which the presence of some 
50,000 Chinese Coolies in the Rand is causing both to other labourers on the 
mines and to the community generally, my Committee would respectfully 
urge that the whole question may be reconsidered by the Government in the 
new light thrown upon it by recent events. They earnestly hope that, at the 
least, the importation may now be limited pending the decision of the Trans- 
yaal people themselves upon the Chinese labour policy, and that every effort 
may be made fully to investigate and put astop to the gross evils which have 
become connected with it. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
TRAVERS BUXTON, 
Secretary. 


ee 
+“ 





The Congo Question. 


Tue state of things in the Congo State is going from bad to worse. It was 
admitted by Lord Percy, in the debate in the House of Commons early in 
August, that reports from the Upper Congo all said that things were at 
present not better, but “ possibly worse” than befote the Commission 
arrived. “A serious state of exasperation ” existed among the natives, and 
the missionaries themselves were reported to be in danger. 

The Rev. J. H. Harris, of Baringa, who returned to this country at the 
end of August, reported murder and outrage as still going on when he left 
the Congo. There is good reason to believe that guilty officials are escaping 
from the country with the knowledge of the Congo Government. 


THE Commission oF Inqusry, 


Pending the publication of the report of the Commission of Inquiry, whieh 
has been so long delayed, the Congo Reform Association published a bulky 
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pamphlet containing important evidence which was laid before the Commis- 
sion at different places which they visited in the Domaine Privé, and in the 
territories controlled by the Abir and the La Lulonga Companies, The 
witnesses are missionaries connected with different British missions estab- 
lished in these districts, and the accounts which they give testify to appalling 
misgovernment and an organised system of wrong and cruelty. ‘he natives 
are ground down by taxation of the most oppressive kind ; in the case of the 
Abir territory, one missionary stated that he knew of no village where it took 
them less than ten days out of fifteen to meet the tax imposed upon them. Of the 
cruelty and brutality of the native “ sentries,” many examples are given, the 
means adopted to force the people to work the rubber being killing, flogging, 
and outrages on women. 

“The terrors and sufferings of these people,” says a Baringa missionary 

“could scarcely have been surpassed by the horrors of the Arab slave raids 

The history of the Abir in these parts is one of oppression, blood, and iniquity.” 

Another missionary, Mr. Ruskin, who has been ten years at Bongadanga, 
spoke of the present system as “ iniquitous in the extreme,” which, “if con- 
tinued, will end in the total depopulation of the country.” The administra- 
tion of the system, he added, varies with the agents, but the system itself 
remains the same. 

Other witnesses gave detailed reports of murders and outrages committed 
by sentries, and some that had been committed many years ago were brought 
to light. 

Justice is practically unobtainable by natives, as several witnesses 
pointed out, owing to the long distances which they are compelled to travel 
in order to give evidence in cases of cruelty, either to Boma or Leopoldville. 
In some cases native witnesses have to travel no less than 1,000 miles, and 
the journey occupies many months. 

Forcep GLasour. 

The Rev. J. H. Weeks, of Monsembe, was asked by the Court if it were 
not necessary to force the natives to work. He answered in the negative, 
and pointed to the mission stations, steamers, &c., which were built and 
maintained without recourse to forced labour. The natives who were under 
the protection of the Mission, and who had a guarantee that they would enjoy 
the fruits of their toil, worked hard; Mr, Weeks says the Commissioners 
were much impressed with these facts. There can be no doubt that the Com- 
missioners were fully convinced of the terrible condition of things by the 
volume of evidence which was presented to them, nor can we feel any doubt 
as to the nature of the report they have presented to the authorities. 

Depate iN PaRLIAMENT. 

An opportunity occurred for a debate on the question in the House of 
Commons on the Foreign Office Estimates, when Sir Charles Dilke referred to 
it as one in which the honour of this country was deeply concerned. After 
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reference to the delay in issuing the report of the recent Commission, he spoke 
-of the close connection between the Abir Company, in whose territory the 
inquiry was made, and the Congo Government, and pointed to the return to 
the Congo of the former Governor-General, Baron Wahis, who was deeply 
implicated in some of the abuses disclosed, as a sinister indication of the 
Government attitude to reform. Since the return of the Commission to 
Brussels, the British Government had learned of the existence of slavery, 
quite of the old kind, in Katanga, which he had no doubt was now “ mined 
by slavery,” and he did not think the Government had any doubt either. If 
the Congo State was thus guilty of a violation of the Brussels Act, and if it 
failed to redeem its pledge of making known the results of the inquiry, then 
it became the duty of the British Government to make inquiry on their own 
account. He recommended the revival of British consular jurisdiction in the 
Conyo State, and pressed the Government to take some further action. 


In his reply on behalf of the Government, Lord Percy spoke of there 
being no difference of opinion in the House on this question. 

The Congo Government had refused to accede to the British proposal 
of an International Conference of the Powers, but had instituted a Commis- 
sion, which was empowered to take evidence. The secrecy with which the 
earlier part of the inquiry was conducted was an unsatisfactory feature, and 
owing to the decision to conduct the sittings in public not having been com- 
municated to our Government, the appointed British representative, Mr. 
Mackie, was not able to catch up the Commission before March; he had, 
however, accompanied the Commissioners on their tour among some of the 
villages. Mr. Mackie had sent home a report, but he (Lord Percy) did not 
‘know that it threw much light on the situation. Mr. Mackie said that his 
impression was that the evidence taken by the Commission corroborated to a 
large extent the truth of many of the allegations, and he believed that the 
evidence already received by the Commission was enough to prove that 
hundreds of natives had fallen victims to the system in force. 


Lord Percy went on to say that an Inspector-General, and a judge, who 
was to reside at the headquarters of the district, had been appointed by the 
Congo Government, and a Royal Commission had been in the country for 
some months since the Commission had left. Further Lord Cromer and the 
Sirdar had reported a very marked improvement in the system of adminis- 
tration. 


As regards the slave trading mentioned by Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Percy 
declared that a report recently received from one of our Consuls gave a much 
more favourable impression of the state of things than had been supposed. 
(We believe, however, that the Consul in question was not able to travel very 
far into the interior, and that his experience is not sufficient to gainsay other 
reports of slave raiding on the borders of the Congo and Angola). 
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‘Lord Percy admitted that the reports now received from the Upper 
Congo were very bad, but the Government could not sift the evidence, or 
judge of the accuracy of these complaints received, which were “ really very 
monotonous.” 

A letter has been received by the West African Mail, relating to the 
Eastern Province of the Congo State, whence no information has come for 
many years, from an Italian officer of established position. He points out the 
immense discrepancy between the published code and its actual administra- 
tion. After giving some examples in regard to labour and exactions from the 
natives, and specifying certain outrages which have come under his own 
notice, the writer says : — 

“The cessation of slave trading ; the annihilation of the Arabs; the end of 
cannibalism: all these are falsehoods. Arabs occupy to-day almost all the 
villages of the Province Orientale. They are not subjected to forced labour 
because they are too numerous, and all the natives who aré so subjected and can 
escape, take refuge with them. Thus in the Arab villages, the old markets for 
women slaves exist to-day as they did before. . . Not only has cannibalism 
not disappeared in this part of the Congo; it is not decreasing. I have never 
seen in any of the villages in the Manyema country, a deformed child, an old 
man, or a cemetery.” 

And again : 

“The caravan road between Kasongo and Tanganyika is strewn with corpses 
of carriers, exactly as in the time of the Arab slave trade. The carriers, 
weakened, ill, insufficiently fed, fall literally by hundreds; and in the evening, 
when there happens to be a little wind, the odour of bodies in decomposition is 
everywhere noticeable. . . . When, however, it is known that this caravan 
road will be traversed by the District Commissioner or by some important 
mission, orders are given that it shall be cleared of its dead.” 

The great province of which this officer writes was not touched by the 
Commission of Inquiry, which, indeed, only investigated the outrages in a 
small portion of the State. 

Public meetings of protest against the atrocities and maladministration 
in the Congo State are being held in London and elsewhere, at which Mr. J. 
H. Harris is speaking of what he has himself seen. Those already held, at 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, and at the Holborn Town Hall, 
have been of an impressive character, unanimous resolutions being passed on 
each occasion condemning the system of personal rule established by the 
Sovereign of the Congo State, and expressing the conviction that it had led 
to a revival under new-and worse forms of the African slave trade; the re- 
solutions also called on the Government to convoke an assembly of the 
Christian Powers to devise and enforce a scheme for the good government of 
the Congo territories. 

Mr. Harris tells his terrible story of abominable outrage and wrong with 
simplicity, but with convincing force. Almost inconceivable as it is that 
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these things should be done under the auspices of a “civilised” State in the 
twentieth century, the unvarnished narration of an eyewitness is far more 
effective than any amount of eloquent protest could be by itself. 

Mr. Harris showed the audience the very twigs which were brought in 
bundles to the recent Commission of Inquiry (this being the native method 
of counting) as evidence of the number of natives done to death by the 
sentries in the different villages, and as he pointed to the rows of twigs he 
named the villages, and in many cases the individual men, women and 
children slaughtered. In one (the worst) instance the twigs for a single 
village numbered 185 for men and women and 88 for children ! 

In one village which Mr. Harris entered after it had been raided and 
laid waste in order to plant rubber, the whole place was bare and deserted, 
and it was only when the loud call ‘‘We do not come to fight—we are 
English !” had been repeated by Mr. Harris's native companions that a few 
wretched natives began to crawl slowly out. All the food that the chief 
could offer him for himself and his company was a handful of nuts and some 
leaves for pottage. Very pathetic, too, were the words addressed to Mr. 
Harris by some of the men who had been forced to get in rubber: ‘ Tell 
them (the rubber collectors) that the rubber is finished. We cannot and we 
will not work rubber any more. We will chop wood for them, get food for 
them, or do any other work they want. Bnt rubber is finished, and if they 
will take nothing but that let them come here and kill us all at once!” 


Mr. Harris hardly referred to the white agents of the concessionuire- 


companies, nor did he stay to condemn the savage cannibal sentries who are 
employed in the diabolical work. All these facts which were brought before: 
the Commission of Inquiry are, he said, known to King Leopold, and he very 
wisely laid the whole responsibility for the atrocities on the shareholders in 
Kurope who make gain out of them. These things are done, as Mr. Herbert. 
Samuel pointed out, to make the rich richer, and for the sake of getting 
large dividends, and the end is successfully accomplished, for many of the 
shares in Antwerp have risen to an enormous value. 

Other convincing evidence of these atrocities has been given by the. 
illustrations published in the special Congo supplement to the West African 
Mail for September, which were taken from photographs by Mrs, Harris. 
These show the mutilated forms of unfortunate natives, men, women and 
children, who have been punished for failing to supply the quantity of rubber 
demanded, the devastation of a village in order to plant rubber, and other 
outward and visible marks of Congo rule. The camera is a witness which 
cannot be accused of lying or exaggeration. 
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Slave Trading and the French Flag. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper. 

Tue reference to the Hague Tribunal of the delicate question arising out of 
the French claim to protect native dhows in Muscat waters which had obtained 
permission to fly the tricolour was a matter for congratulation to all who 
knew the evils which had arisen from this practice. For the privilege was 
mainly used in order to cover an illicit trade in slaves or arms, and its 
exercise thus came to be practically a violation of the Brussels Act of 1890. 
Fortunately the French Government was willing to refer the matter for 
arbitration to the Hague Court, which met at the end of July, when the case 
was submitted from both sides, and the award was given on August 8th. 
The Court decided that as from January 2nd, 1892, France has lost the 
right to authorise subjects of the Sultan of Muscat to fly the French flag 
unless it be proved that such subjects were considered and treated by France 
as under her special protection before 1863. Native craft (boutres) under 
French protection have within the territorial waters of Muscat the right of 
inviolability secured to them under the treaty of 1844 between France and 
Muscat, but this right is not transferable to other persons or vessels, not even 
to vessels belonging to the same proprietor. Protected subjects and the 
crews and families on board such craft are not exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Sultan of Muscat. 

We rejoice exceedingly in the final settlement of this difficult matter, 
which has for so long been a source of trouble. It is, of course, not to be 
thought that the French Government or nation in any way wished to 
encourage the trade in slaves which was the result of this free use of the 
flag by native craft, but France was sensitive as to her rights in this matter. 
It is the more honour to her that she consented to submit the question to 
arbitration, and we are thankful to believe that the trade in slaves about the 
Persian Gulf is now made more difficult, and that an abuse of long standing 
has been removed. 

The Award of the Arbitration Court has been published as a Parliament- 
ary paper [‘‘ Muscat, No. 1 (1905)”], which also contains the covering letter 
of Mr. Graham, the representative of Great Britain, to Lord Lansdowne. 
The date named in 1892 is that of the ratification of the Brussels Act, and 
the Court held that by Article 32 “the faculty of the Signatory Powers to 
grant their flag to native vessels” was “limited for the purpose of suppress- 
ing slave trading and in the general interests of humanity,” and that “at 
any rate France is in relation to Great Britain bound to grant her flag only 
under the conditions prescribed by” the Act. 

The Award makes the important admission that the slave trade is 
facilitated by admitting the right of France to grant her flag, under certain 
circumstances, to native vessels and to have them exempted from visitation 
by the Sultan’s authorities, because slave traders may easily abuse the 
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these things should be done under the auspices of a “civilised” State in the 
twentieth century, the unvarnished narration of an eyewitness is far more 
effective than any amount of eloquent protest could be by itself. 

Mr. Harris showed the audience the very twigs which were brought in 
bundles to the recent Commission of Inquiry (this being the native method 
ef counting) as evidence of the number of natives done to death by the 
sentries in the different villages, and as he pointed to the rows of twigs he 
named the villages, and in many cases the individual men, women and 
children slaughtered. In one (the worst) instance the twigs for a single 
village numbered 185 for men and women and 88 for children! 

In one village which Mr. Harris entered after it had been raided and 
laid waste in order to plant rubber, the whole place was bare and deserted, 
and it was only when the loud call ‘We do not come to fight—we are 
English !” had been repeated by Mr. Harris’s native companions that a few 
wretched natives began to crawl slowly out. All the food that the chief 
could offer him for himself and his company was a handful of nuts and some 
leaves for pottage. Very pathetic, too, were the words addressed to Mr. 
Harris by some of the men who had been forced to get in rubber: ‘Tell 
them (the rubber collectors) that the rubber is finished. We cannot and we- 
will not work rubber any more. We will chop wood for them, get food for 
them, or do any other work they want. Bunt rubber is finished, and if they 
will take nothing but that let them come here and kill us all at once!” 


Mr. Harris hardly referred to the white agents of the concessionuire- 


companies, nor did he stay to condemn the savage cannibal sentries who are- 
employed in the diabolical work. All these facts which were brought before: 
the Commission of Inquiry are, he said, known to King Leopold, and he very 
wisely laid the whole responsibility for the atrocities on the shareholders in 
Europe who make gain out of them. These things are done, as Mr. Herbert. 
Samuel pointed out, to make the rich richer, and for the sake of getting 
large dividends, and the end is successfully accomplished, for many of the 
shares in Antwerp have risen to an enormous value. 

Other convincing evidence of these atrocities has been given by the 
illustrations published in the special Congo supplement to the West African 
Mail for September, which were taken from photographs by Mrs. Harris. 
These show the mutilated forms of unfortunate natives, men, women and 
children, who have been punished for failing to supply the quantity of rubber 
demanded, the devastation of a village in order to plant rubber, and other 
outward and visible marks of Congo rule. The camera is a witness which 
cannot be accused of lying or exaggeration. 
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Slave Trading and the French Flag. 
PaRLIaAMENTARY Paper. 

Tue reference to the Hague Tribunal of the delicate question arising out of 
the French claim to protect native dhows in Muscat waters which had obtained 
permission to fly the tricolour was a matter for congratulation to all who 
knew the evils which had arisen from this practice. For the privilege was 
mainly used in order to cover an illicit trade in slaves or arms, and its 
exercise thus came to be practically a violation of the Brussels Act of 1890. 
Fortunately the French Government was willing to refer the matter for 
arbitration to the Hague Court, which met at the end of July, when the case 
was submitted from both sides, and the award was given on August 8th. 
The Court decided that as from January 2nd, 1892, France has lost the 
right to authorise subjects of the Sultan of Muscat to fly the French flag 
unless it be proved that such subjects were considered and treated by France 
as under her special protection before 1863. Native craft (boutres) under 
French protection have within the territorial waters of Muscat the right of 
inviolability secured to them under the treaty of 1844 between France and 
Muscat, but this right is not transferable to other persons or vessels, not even 
to vessels belonging to the same proprietor. Protected subjects and the 
crews and families on board such craft are not exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Sultan of Muscat. 

We rejoice exceedingly in the final settlement of this difficult matter, 
which has for so long been a source of trouble. It is, of course, not to be 
thought that the French Government or nation in any way wished to 
encourage the trade in slaves which was the result of this free use of the 
flag by native craft, but France was sensitive as to her rightsin this matter. 
It is the more honour to her that she consented to submit the question to 
arbitration, and we are thankful to believe that the trade in slaves about the 
Persian Gulf is now made more difficult, and that an abuse of long standing 
has been removed. 

The Award of the Arbitration Court has been published as a Parliament- 
ary paper [‘‘ Muscat, No. 1 (1905)”], which also contains the covering letter 
of Mr. Graham, the representative of Great Britain, to Lord Lansdowne. 
The date named in 1892 is that of the ratification of the Brussels Act, and 
the Court held that by Article 32 “the faculty of the Signatory Powers to 
grant their flag to native vessels” was “limited for the purpose of suppress- 
ing slave trading and in the general interests of humanity,” and that “ at 
any rate France is in relation to Great Britain bound to grant her flag only 
under the conditions prescribed by” the Act. 

The Award makes the important admission that the slave trade is 
facilitated by admitting the right of France to grant her flag, under certain 
circumstances, to native vessels and to have them exempted from visitation 
by the Sultan’s authorities, because slave traders may easily abuse the 
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French flag in order to escape from search. This possibility of abuse the 
Court regards as undeniable, but decides that it cannot affect the decision of 
the case. 

The Award also contains a note on the meaning of the term “ protégé” 
* which has been restricted since 1863, the date when the creation of new 
protégés was regulated by Turkish legislation and by a Franco-Moroccan 
treaty. The right of the Powers to create protégés in unlimited number has 
been expressly resigned only in regard to Turkey and Morocco, but the exer- 
cise of “ this pretended right,” as the Award calls it, has been abandoned also 
in relation to other Oriental States by analogy. 

The Globe, in a leading article, undertakes to predict that— 

“The Hagueaward . . . framed throughout on give-and-take principles, 
will cause as much satisfaction on the other side of the Channel as on this 
side,” 

and considers that— 

“The main conditions of the Hague concordat, taken together, should go 

far towards accomplishing the suppression of slavery.” 


\/ 
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Parliamentary. 
House or Commons, August 3. 
Imported Lasour From British Central Arrica, 

In reply to Mr. Weir, Mr. Lyttelton stated that up to February, 1905, of 
2,118 natives recruited in British Central Africa, who proceeded to the Trans- 
vaal during the years 1903 and 1904, 179 succumbed to disease. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton added :—‘‘ I have recently discussed the subject of this recruiting with 
Sir A. Sharpe, the Commissioner for British Central Africa. He informs me 
that the local mortality is very high, and that those who are recruited are 
eager to go.” : 


KA 
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Wative Labour in Pemba. 


Tue Vice-Consul’s report on the trade of the Island of Pemba for 1904 
shows that the clove crop for the year was a record one, and was especially 
abundant compared with the two immediately preceding years. The result. 
is marked prosperity in the island. 

It is satisfactory to learn that in view of this heavy harvest of cloves 
there was no labour difficulty such as the Arab planters feared. The high 
prices which ruled in Pemba from the beginning of the season enabled the 
Arabs to offer terms for the picking which were high enough to stimulate 
slaves and freed slaves to work readily, and also to attract a large number. of 
volunteer labourers from Zanzibar ; in addition to these, 500 mainland natives 
were brought over on a three months’ contract, 
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But the free native population also offered themselves “ voluntarily 
and eagerly” to pick the crop, for the first time in the experience of the Vice- 
Consul, and it was their action which insured the unexpected magnitude of 
the harvest. These people did not work for money wages, but farmed the 
clove trees from the owners, paying for them either an amount in cash or a 
proportion of the cloves picked. Practically all the able-bodied free natives, 
including craftsmen, took part in the work, and their eagerness and diligence 
was a phenomenon of good omen for the future of the island. 

The Vice-Consul writes :— 

“The whole-hearted manner in which these enterprising individuals 
devoted themselves to their task, and the sustained energy which they 
displayed when thus working for their own interests, was a revelation as to the 
potentiality of native labour when backed by self-interest and goodwill. I 
have known one party, consisting of a stonemason, his wives (of whom he had 
two), and his four apprentices, start work shortly after dawn and keep steadily 
at the picking, with only a short break for a hasty meal at midday, until close 
on sunset. Those natives who farmed the clove crop made good profits as a 
rule out of their enterprise ; indeed, I have not known during my experience of 
Pemba a season of such prosperity for all classes throughout the island as was 
that of 1904.” 


Truly a notable object-lesson in the value of free labour, and the benefits 
conferred by it on all classess of the community. 


oe. 
+ 


The Pope on Slavery. 


Tue Tablet states that the Pope has recently expressed the great interest 
which he feels in the abolition of slavery in Africa. M. Benedict Silvain, a 
native of Haiti (who was a delegate to the Anti-Slavery Congress held in 
Paris in 1900, and took part in the proceedings), was an eloquent speaker at 
the recent Eucharistic Congress in Rome, on the work of redeeming African 
slaves. M. Silvain applied for an audience of Pius X., which was granted, 
when it is stated that the Holy Father conversed with him at great length, 
asking him for details about the international organisation about to be 
founded to work for the elevation of the African races, and blessing his 
efforts to secure European support for this object. The Pope declared that 
he was glad to learn that the Anti-Slavery Society in Italy was thriving and 
spreading. 
‘A Roman correspondent of the Catholic Herald states further that the 
Cardinal Secretary of State addressed a long letter to M. Silvain, warmly 
encouraging him in the name of the Holy Father to carry on his work for the 
social elevation of the negro races. 
“You say well,” wrote his Eminence, “that the solemn proclamation of 
human equality and universal brotherhood was the work of Christ, Who, as the 
eldest brother, sacrificed His life for all. Not less true and timely is your re- 
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minder that the Viears of Christ have been unceasing in their protests 
against the perpetuation of that ignominious soeial plague known as slavery. 
Hence the Holy Father has seen with special satisfaction that you, in your 
honourable capacity of delegate-general of the Pan-African Association, have 
just opened a new field for your own zeal and that of others by establishing 
here in Rome a branch association for the social elevation of the black peoples, 
the lofty aim of which is to combat the old and unreasonable colour prejudice, 
to protect the rights of native Africans from European colonists, and to furnish 
the blacks themselves with the means for rising by their own efforts to the 
dignity of Christian civilisation, and for proving to the whole world that it is 
neither charitable nor just that the negro peoples should be for ever engaged 


in serviees that are necessarily of an inferior kind.” 


entintinimccibl Ae italiani 
°° 


Slave Dealing in the Soudan. 
[Tur Manchester Guardian has published the following report on this subject 
from a Cairo correspondent. | 

“ Although the palmy days of slave dealing in the Soudan are over, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that slavery is altogether extinct. The 
civilised Soudan, in the region round Khartoum and other centres of Anglo- 
Egyptian military occupation, has been practically cleared of. the vile traffic, 
though even now instances occur there constantly ; sometimes, also, in Upper 
Egypt, and even, though rarely, in Middle Egypt, instances of the capture of 
occasional bands of Arabs who endeavour to purchase women and girls for 
Arabia. 

“Periodical returns are issued by the Slave Trade Repression Depart- 
ment in Cairo of the work it accomplishes in this way, reporting the 
number of slaves liberated through its agency, and a larger total than one 
would imagine is reached by the end of the year. Hitherto, however, the 
more remote regions of the Soudan have enjoyed immunity from all 
interference, despite the need there was for some form of supervision over 
the half-barbarous tribes peopling the eountry. Last year, without the 
existence of a special organisation of repression, seventeen slave-dealers 
were captured and punished. One of these was the notorious rebel Wad 
Mahmond, who was tried and condemned to death for murder and revolt. 

“The Director of the Slave Trade Repression Department is at the 
present time engaged on a mission in the Sohag region of the Upper Nile, 
with the purpose of extending the sphere ‘of the Department’s control to the 
extreme ends of the territory over which the British and Egyptian flags float 
in union. In these distant provinces it is rather slave-raiding than slave- 
dealing that prevails. Outstanding differences between tribes are settled by 
raids for the capture of cattle and prisoners, the latter being borne away to 
spend the rest of their days in servitude as the trophies of victory. Captain 
M’Murdo’s mission will be well fulfilled if it results in the repression of these 
customs of old-time savagery.” 
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The Watives of Western Australia. 


Tae Melbourne correspondent of the Daily Chronicle writes that the 
Government of Western Australia has, as a result of the strong feeling 
aroused in this country by the revelation contained in Dr. Roth’s report, 
issued new regulations regarding the treatment of the aborigines of the 
colony. 


“Tt is provided that the police may not render assistance to the squatters 
in compelling the return of aborigines to employers, where the natives are not 
employed under contract. The police are also forbidden to arrest aborigines 
for cattle stealing except on the most direct evidence, and in no case may 
female witnesses be introduced into police court proceedings when the evidence 
can be given by male witnesses. The use of neck-chains on prisoners—one of 
the most hideous practices brought to light by Dr. Roth’s report—is absolutely 
forbidden, and the hours of labour by prisoners in the open are limited to six a 
day. The Government has, however, felt obliged to retain some sort of chains 
for native prisoners when outside the precincts of the prisons, but has limited 
them to (a) wrist cuffs and connecting chains, or (b) waistbelts and connecting 
chains, or (c) ankles bound by chains when prisoners are required to work 
singly. 

“ All contracts by which natives sell their labour for a good period to the 
squatters are in future to be specially safeguarded. They must be witnessed 
by a justice of the peace, the protector of aborigines, or his deputy, and must 
always be accessible to the representatives of the Government on demand. 
Special instructions are included in the regulations calling upon the police to 
prevent the landing of Asiatics from pearling vessels in districts frequented by 
aborigines. The police are also required to prevent aboriginal women and 
girls going on board any ship or boat used in the pearling industry, and to 
exercise special vigilance in the prosecution of offences against morality com- 
mitted on aboriginal children.” 


These regulations, the correspondent points out, while meeting some of 
the outstanding grievances of the blacks, do not cover all the ground 
traversed by Dr. Roth’s report, and can only be regarded as a foretaste of 
reforms to come. 


Especially we notice the failure to deal with the system of indenturing 
native children, nor is there any provision for securing their education. 
Another reform on which Dr. Roth laid much stress was the need of large 
northern reserves for native hunting purposes, the practice of dispossessing 
the aborigines from the land on which they live being unjust and cruel, and 
one sure to lead to bloodshed and retribution. 


/ 
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The Race Question in America. 


THERE is cause for satisfaction in the reports which come from the United 
States of a recent marked diminution in the crime of lynching. Within the 
last few months several instances have been reported in which State officers 
have intervened on behalf of justice to the coloured people, and we may 
believe that a healthier public opinion on the subject—due in no small part, 
as we may well suppose, to the brave and consistent attitude which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has taken up—is in process of creation. 

The last meeting of the Tuskegee Negro Conference passed a declaration 
that “the almost total disappearance of lynching during the last four months, 
due largely to the co-operation of the races in creating public sentiment in 
favour of law and.order,” called for special gratitude. 

The same subject was touched on by Dr. Booker Washington at the 
anniversary of the Hampton Institute in May last, when, after insisting on 
the need of education and the dangers of ignorance, he spoke of the importance 
of “the best white people” and “the best coloured people” meeting fre- 
quently for conference on their mutual interests, and added :— 

“It is largely through such co-operation that public sentiment has been 
created within the last six months which has nearly blotted out the crime of 
lynching. There are those in this audience who remember how for nearly 
twenty years the whole South has been disgraced by reason of this inexcusable 
habit of burning human beings without cause. Hight months ago some of the 
leading ministers of the coloured people began to agitate this question, and in 
almost every daily newspaper, prominent ministers, lawyers, and others have 
spoken out against it. What is the result? In 1904 there were 205 lynchings 
in the Southern States alone. Yesterday I sent a telegram to the Chicago 
Tribune and asked the editor, who is an authority on this subject, to tell me how 
many lynchings had taken place in the United States during the past six months, 
and he said there had been just thirteen.” 

These expressions seem rather too hopeful when we read, as we did the 
other day, of a case of the public burning of a negro in Texas, watched by an 
interested and applauding crowd, and on the general question of race feeling 
we must be under no illusions ; the Southern prejudice, at any rate, where 
the races come into contact, does not change, unless it is becoming stronger. 
It is clearly expressed in the recently-quoted opinion of a distinguished mili- 
tary Southerner :— 

“Tf the negro would be content to remain a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, he would not only be welcome in the South, but would be petted and 
made much of. Education simply renders him worthless as a labourer in any 
field.”’ . . . . “Education among the black race has in forty years’ trial 
produced one Booker Washington and four million petty thieves.” .. . 

And much more, in a similar vein, equally untrue to facts, about the evil 
caused by educating the negro, who is only tolerable when he is kept down 
in a state of ignorance and entire social subordination. The mere notion that 
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a coloured person should aspire to anything in the nature of equality, or should 
want “to make his own way,” is enough to throw the average Southerner 
quite off his balance. A coloured minister, interviewed by the Daily News a 
few weeks ago, spoke to the same effect :— 

“ An educated negro, be he lawyer, doctor, or preacher, has only to raise 
his voice on a political subject to be driven out of a district. . . . A negro 
lawyer or doctor can do well even among whites so long as he submits in the 
most servile fashion, but the moment his manhood is aroused he is marked out 
for persecution and even slaughter.”’ 


This feeling is difficult to understand on this side of the Atlantic, much less 
to sympathise with, but, however irrational and deplorable, it must be 
reckoned with by all who consider the subject. 


KA 
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: The Abuses in French Congo. 

THE sad death of the great French explorer and administrator, M. de Brazza, 
in West Africa, whither he had been sent by his Government to investigate 
the allegations of cruelty and maladministration which had come from 
French Congo, has drawn attention to the scandals in that country which 
were already becoming notorious. The report which M. de Brazza drew up 
is believed seriously to implicate the Governor-General of the Colony. The 
cruelties inflicted on natives are of the type only too familiar in the neigh- 
bouring Congo State; savage floggings and torture of natives, the seizure 
and detention of women and children in order to enforce excessive taxation 
and to get in labour, the forcing of natives to carry provisions on their backs 
for 175 miles, and similar acts of inhumanity. 

Extracts from a report sent home by M. de Brazza have been published 
in the Matin, in which the explorer describes some of these cruelties, of 
which he says that every effort was made to keep them from him, and had 
he not discovered them from the natives “a kind of sanction” might have 
been given “in the name of France to all the atrocities which are committed 
‘ there.” 

The special correspondent of the Temps, describing M. de Brazza’s last 
hours, says that he was preoccupied with the fate of the Congo, and feared 
above all lest the people should be abandoned to the tyranny of the con- 
cessionaire companies. He wished, on his return to France, to devote his 
strength and influence to deliver the Congo from its oppressors. 

M. Clémentel, the Minister for the Colonies, is said to have stated that 
the result of these revelations would be the reorganisation of French Congo. 
It is certain that public opinion in France will be deeply stirred by these 
appalling results of attempting to govern the country on the rapacious and 
unscrupulous concessionaire system, and we hope and believe that the 
followers and admirers of De Brazza will use all their efforts to put an end 
to it, and to bring about a better régime in French Congo. 
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The Sleeping Sickness. 


THe mysterious and deadly malady, known as “sleeping sickness,’ which 
has become the scourge of many parts of tropical Africa during the last 
score or so of years (though the disease has been known by scientists for 
more than a century), is to be the subject of an experiment shortly to be 
carried out by the French Anti-Slavery Society. The disease has been under 
scientific investigation for some time past, and the Portuguese, British and 
French Governments have sent out expeditions to study its phenomena in 
Angola, Uganda and the Congo. Its ravages were believed to be confined to 
Africans, but it is now stated that,whites are not immune. At present no 
cure has been discovered, and, as a recent writer puts it, it is “ perhaps the 
only disease which up to now counts its dead by cent. per cent.” 

The French Anti-Slavery Society proposes to establish, in some plague- 
ridden district, a model village which is to be at once a sanatorium, a hospital, 
and a medical school, attached to a mission. The project was described by 
Dr. Brumpt at the Society’s general meeting in Paris in June last. It is now 
believed that the germ of the disease is communicated by the tsetse fly, and 
the places which suffer most are usually those beside rivers or marshy ground, 
while the persons attacked are commonly those engaged in fishing or other 
watery pursuits. It is proposed to select in an infected country a site which 
is found to be free from the tsetse fly, and to move thither a village which has 
been attacked by the malady, carefully isolating any persons who already 
show any signs of having contracted it, and Dr, Brumpt thinks it will then 
not be difficult to show the natives the cause of the disease and train them to 
avoid it. It will take time to get the natives to change their mode of life, 
and give up their habit of living on dried fish, but when once they learn how 
the disease can be got rid of, by actual demonstration, Dr. Brumpt is hopeful 
that the good news will quickly spread among the tribes who have suffered 
from the disease. The areas affected are unfortunately very extensive, and 
whole tribes have been more than decimated, so that the experiment should 
prove to be a very interesting and valuable one. 
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ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE COMMITTEE. 


The question of nominating ladies to serve on the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society has been under the consideration of the Committee 
during the last two months, on the proposal of Dr. R. N. Cust, who feels that 
their admission would be a great accession of strength to the board. 

The Committee has entertained the proposal favourably, and resolved 
that the question be referred to the next annual meeting of the society, when 
it is hoped that the names of a few ladies who are willing to serve may be 
proposed for the sanction of the members. 





